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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
XIII. CONCLUSION 
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The previous articles have presented in rapid survey the thought 
concerning atonement as held in the successive periods of Old 
Testament history, in the period lying between the Old and New 
Testaments, and by the various teachers and writers of the New 
Testament. It remains now to summarize the results attained in the 
preceding portions of this study, to indicate the fundamental and endur- 
ing elements in the teaching as distinguished from the incidental and 
transitory, and to compare the teachings of the various periods one 
with another. 

i. Summary of the Old Testament doctrine. — There is no uniform, 
persistent doctrine of atonement in the Old Testament. Each new 
age brought with it new ideas concerning God and sin. Change in 
these conceptions necessitated corresponding change in the formula- 
tion of the idea of atonement. The ever-widening experience of 
Israel forced the acceptance of changes in these great fundamental 
concepts of religion. 

New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must ever up and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 

Certain phases of the idea were developed under the stress of cir- 
cumstances, answered the need of the age, and were left behind with 
the age to which they belonged, having no further function to per- 
form in the new religious and social environment. Certain other ele- 
ments of greater vitality survived all through the history, wielding 
more or less of influence upon the religious life of the nation. But 
whatever the fate of such subsidiary elements, the idea itself went on 
and increased in power. From a relatively unimportant place in the 
ritual of early times, it passed on to the stage where atonement apart 
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from a specially created and elaborate atoning ritual was unthought 
of, and ended by dominating the whole ritual of the temple, so that 
the splendid constructions of the priestly legislation were all made to 
subserve the overwhelming need of reconciliation between God and his 
people. This thought filled the whole horizon of the later legislators. 

Among those elements in the idea of atonement which faded out of 
Israel's consciousness, two were of special significance and promi- 
nence. The first was the view of the sacrifice or offering as a com- 
pensation to Jehovah for an offense against his majesty and holiness. 
This was the prevailing teaching in the earliest times, but it changed 
its significance as the conception of God grew more and more ethical 
and spiritual, and the gift came to be looked upon finally as only the 
outward manifestation of an inward and spiritual grace. Closely 
allied to this view was the second, which saw in the animal sacrificed 
a substitute for the man whose guilt was deserving of death. This 
substitutionary theory of the atonement appears clearly in the old 
custom recorded in Deut. 21:1-9 an d hi the explanation of Israel's 
sufferings furnished by Isa., chap. 53, and probably lies behind many 
of the older usages. But it is wholly without influence upon the 
later legislation regarding atonement and is incompatible with the 
teaching of the individual's personal responsibility for his own sins 
which is insisted upon by Ezekiel and his successors. 

An ancient aspect of the atoning ritual which persisted all through 
Israel's history is the conviction that "unwitting" sins must be 
expiated. Some scholars contend that atonement was available for 
unwitting sins only; but this contention does not reckon faithfully 
with such passages as Lev. 5:1; 6:1-7; Num. 16:41 ff. The entire 
conception of "unwitting" sin involves the holding of a mechanical 
and unethical idea of God. It makes sin a matter of forms and cere- 
monies instead of, or at least alongside of, its being regarded as a 
product of the human will. This view, however, is confined to the 
priestly school which treasured the ancient rites and never entirely 
freed itself of primitive ideas about God and sin. 

The final teaching of the priests was that atonement was to be 
obtained through absolute obedience to the divine will. The com- 
plete expression of that will is found in the requirements of the 
Mosaic law. The faithful and exact performance of all these require- 
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ments assures the nation and the individual of the permanent posses- 
sion of the divine favor. Implied in all the later teaching regarding 
atonement was the belief that the atoning act or series of acts was 
primarily indicative of a change of attitude on the part of the one 
making atonement. This change is prerequisite to the bestowal of 
pardon. 

To the prophets must be conceded the honor of having most clearly 
discerned the character of God and of having consequently best under- 
stood the nature of the atoning process. Caring little for forms they 
insist upon repentance as the sine qua non of forgiveness. Fellow- 
ship with God and the enjoyment of his favor are open only to those 
who with singleness of eye seek to do his will. " Seek good and not 
evil, that ye may live and that Jehovah, God of Hosts, may be with 
you as ye have said." The simplicity and depth of this prophetic 
teaching are unsurpassed. It reveals on the one hand a full under- 
standing of the human heart and, on the other, a true appreciation 
of the will of God. At one other point the prophets attain to high 
vision; that is, in the teaching that the unmerited suffering of the inno- 
cent may have redemptive power in the hearts of the guilty to whom 
the suffering was due. Through the observation of this suffering, the 
wicked come to the knowledge of the true God and so are bowed in 
repentance before him. Beneath all the prophetic teaching concern- 
ing reconciliation lies the assumption that the power to place himself 
in an attitude pleasing to God resides in the sinner; nothing but his 
own will separates him from God, who willeth not the death of a sin- 
ner but rather that the "wicked turn from his way and live" (Ezek. 

33 :i1 )- 

2. Later Jewish ideas. — From the restoration of the temple in the 
days of Zerubbabel till its fall in 70 A. D., temple worship and temple 
sacrifices continued practically without interruption, but sacrifice was 
no longer, if it ever had been, the central element of the religion of the 
individual Jew. Sacrifices were taken up into the legal system and 
were offered, not because of any inherent virtue in them or power to 
secure the forgiveness of sins, but because the law required it, and the 
altar sacrifices had to do chiefly with the relation of Israel as a whole 
to God, rather than with the individual. Sacrifice is mentioned in 
connection with the atonement of the sins of the individual in one 
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book (II Maccabees) of the later pre-talmudic literature, but it is not 
clear that even for this writer it had intrinsic propitiatory value. (Cf . 
Biblical World, April, 1908, p. 280.) Of atonement for the nation 
through the suffering of the righteous members of the nation there 
are traces in Josephus and in IV Maccabees. The thought seems to 
be that when the nation has sinned, God must manifest displeasure 
with their sin, and that he may do this if he will, not by punishing the 
whole nation, but by permitting evil to fall upon a few who are repre- 
sentatives of the whole. At the same time, there is here perhaps the 
germ out of which there grew that conception which more or less 
dominated later Jewish thought, that a man's standing before God is 
determined by the good works to his credit. 

If we may discern any constant doctrine running through these 
later writings, it is that the individual is forgiven when he repents 
and lives righteously; the sin of the nation may be forgiven in conse- 
quence of a manifestation of the divine wrath falling upon the righteous 
representatives of the sinful nation, or of an act of notable righteous- 
ness by an individual even though this involves no suffering on his 
part. 

3. Common elements of New Testament teaching. — Before passing 
to the summary of the teachings of the individual teachers and writers 
of the New Testament, it will be well to call attention to certain ele- 
ments of that teaching, in which they are all substantially in agree- 
ment. 

a) It is the doctrine of practically all ths books of the New Testa- 
ment that human sin causes alienation between God and man, mak- 
ing sinful men the object of his righteous wrath. 

b) The New Testament writers differ greatly among themselves 
in the particular classes of sins which they especially condemn but it 
is the common teaching of all of those who express themselves on this 
matter that that in sin which makes it guilty, and which makes sinful 
men the object of divine displeasure, is the suppression of known or 
knowable truth and failure to act in accordance with it. Paul's 
statement that "the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all impiety and wickedness of men who hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness " is one with which all New Testament writers sub- 
stantially agree. 
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c) All New Testament teachers and writers agree that the condi- 
tion of forgiveness of sin and reconciliation with God is ethical. 
This ethical condition is variously stated as repentance, faith in Jesus 
Christ, forgiveness of others, participation in the moral life of Christ, 
the doing of law. But the variant statements, found often in the 
same writer, indicate no real difference of teaching. 

d) The New Testament writers agree that there is a relation 
between the reconciliation of the sinner with God and the sufferings 
and death of Jesus. What the nature of this relationship is, and the 
extent of variations of the teaching of different writers on this point, 
will appear later. 

4. John the Baptist. — There is no satisfactory indication that 
John the Baptist connected atonement for sins with the death of 
Jesus. His conception of the coming one was of a judge, who was 
coming to speedy and decisive judgment on Israel. The wrath of 
God which is to be inflicted by him may be escaped and men saved 
by repentance manifested in good works. Jesus, when he appears, 
is recognized as one who suffers in that he bears the load of human 
sin; but this is a testimony of observation and insight, not an element 
of John's doctrine of atonement. 

5. The teaching of Jesus. — The whole representation of Jesus' 
teaching in the Fourth Gospel differs widely in form and to some 
extent in substance from that of the Synoptic Gospels. But the two 
reports are strikingly similar in substance so far as concerns Jesus' 
teaching concerning the meaning of his death, and the basis of for- 
giveness. Two elements of Jesus' thought about his death stand out 
clearly both in the Synoptic Gospels and in John: 

a) He recognizes his death as the resultant of two factors : fidelity 
on his own part to a principle of life which is universally obligatory, 
and human sin as manifested in his own nation. His sufferings, 
therefore, fall under a general law. They who follow him in the 
adoption of this principle of life may not die a violent death, but they 
devote themselves to the interests of their fellow-men without reserve 
even unto death. Jesus did nothing, suffered nothing that he did not 
ask his followers to do and suffer in principle, and if occasion should 
require, in fact. 

b) The death of Jesus is not a mere matter of necessity. It has 
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redemptive value for men. He gives his life a ransom for many; not, 
however, in the sense that his death is a compensation for the wrong 
done through the sin of others, but in that his death is an exemplifi- 
cation of the true principle of human life, and becomes the means 
of bringing men into covenant relationship with God, thus effecting 
reconciliation between God and sinful man. 

6. The primitive church. — The early church so far as its thought 
can be discerned from the sources accessible to us (chiefly the first 
part of the book of Acts) looked upon the death of Jesus as that of 
the suffering servant of Jehovah. It emphasized especially (a) the 
wickedness of those who murdered him, and (b) the fact that his 
death was nevertheless a fulfilment of prophecy and of divine purpose. 
This representation was no doubt in part apologetic, made under the 
influence of the desire to defend the messiahship of Jesus against the 
apparently conflicting fact of his rejection and death at the hands of 
his own nation, and to convert this fact into an argument in favor of 
his messiahship. But it reflects at the same time the thought of the 
church that the death of Jesus was vicarious, being not the punish- 
ment of his own sin, but endured that he might give repentance and 
remission of sins to Israel. Of a more definitely formulated doctrine, 
there is no trace, either in Acts or in the Epistle of James. Forgive- 
ness, even of the murderers of Jesus, is freely granted of God on con- 
dition of repentance and acceptance of the Jesus whom they had 
killed. In particular the death of Jesus was not interpreted as suc- 
ceeding the old sacrifices and taking over their meaning. 

7. The teaching of the apostle Paul. — a) The apostle Paul looks 
upon the death of Jesus as at once proof of the divine love of sinful 
men and a manifestation of Christ's own love. This conception, 
which is undoubtedly latent in all the earlier New Testament teach- 
ing, is explicit in Paul and fundamental to his whole thought. 

b) The most characteristic element of Paul's thought about the 
death of Jesus is that it is a demonstration of the divine righteousness, 
a revelation of God's hostility to sin. This is an explicit statement of 
a doctrine which perhaps underlies the statements of IV Maccabees 
about the death of the martyrs. 1 

c) By the virtue of his death and its demonstration of divine 

* It is to be remembered that the two writers are nearly contemporary. 
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righteousness, Jesus is in the divine plan propitiatory for those that 
have faith. In other words, a revelation of God's holy displeasure 
against sin being furnished in the death of Jesus, it is possible for 
God graciously to forgive and accept those who on their part accept 
Jesus by faith. 

d) Through the death of Jesus and the accompanying new revela- 
tion of a principle of faith, the law as a statutory system is abolished 
and men are delivered from the curse of the law, i. e., are enabled to 
see that that curse which the law, according to a strictly legalistic 
interpretation of it, pronounces on all men, because they have not 
continued in all the things that are written in the book of the law to 
do them, does not truly represent God's attitude toward men, but 
that he desires the pardon and redemption of men, and forgives those 
who have faith. 

e) In common with Jesus himself Paul recognizes Jesus' death as 
falling under a law under which the disciple also is placed. He 
desires himself to enter into the fellowship of Christ's sufferings and 
to fill up that which is lacking in them. Of any relation between the 
death of Jesus and the sacrifices of the levitical system, there is but 
the slightest hint in the writings of Paul. His conceptions are influ- 
enced by the dominant legalism of Jewish thinking rather than by the 
ritualistic thought which, as we have already seen, had largely fallen 
into the background in this period, existing, so far as it did at all, as 
a mere phase of legalism. 

f) In his later letters Paul gives to the death of Jesus not only a 
racial, but even a cosmic significance. Through it, it is God's purpose 
to reconcile to him all things in heaven and earth. 

8. The teaching of I Peter. — The author of the First Epistle of Peter 
speaks of the death of Jesus chiefly with the purpose of exhorting his 
readers to endure patiently suffering for well-doing and not for ill- 
doing. In so doing he points to Jesus as fulfilling the prophecy of 
Isa., chap. 53. The assertion that Jesus bore our sins on the tree has 
for its chief purpose to present the example of Jesus as suffering 
willingly though innocently. It means not that he bore the penalty 
of our sins but that the necessity of his death lay not in his own sin, 
but in that of others. Its purpose is that men should die to sin and 
live to righteousness. The doctrine of the epistle is in essential 
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points identical with that of Paul, though less fully and clearly 
expressed. 

9. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the sufferings 
of Jesus as the means of his perfecting, and as accomplishing what the 
sacrifices faintly symbolized but could never accomplish, the cleansing 
of the conscience from dead works. This he does in that his blood 
is the blood of a new covenant, the peculiarity of which is that the law 
of God is written on the heart. Here are the elements of a doctrine of 
atonement, but unorganized, because it was no part of the purpose 
of the epistle to expound a doctrine of atonement. If from these 
elements we may frame a doctrine, it seems to be that men are brought 
into reconciliation with God through a faith in Jesus Christ which 
makes them partakers of his achieved virtue, that virtue which he 
achieved in his sufferings through the shedding of his blood. Thus 
he becomes the mediator of a better covenant because there is thus 
written upon the hearts of men that law of God to which he also 
learned obedience, and to which they become obedient by that fellow- 
ship with him into which they enter by faith. 

10. The author of the Gospel and the First Epistle of John teaches 
that Jesus is the propitiation for the sins of the world. It is the mis- 
sion of Jesus to remove the alienation which sin has created between 
God and man, and to bring about reconciliation. Strictly speaking, 
the epistle contains no teaching that the death of Jesus is propitiatory. 
He is propitiatory and his death is vicarious, but its effectiveness in 
the reconciliation of men to God is not said to be in that it makes 
compensation for sins committed, but is rather intimated to be in that 
it discloses principles of living, which, being principles of God's own 
life, must become the principle of human lives, in order that they 
may be reconciled to God, and that it so reveals this principle that 
they who believe on the Son of God, in whom it is revealed, become 
partakers of his life. 

11. The Apocalypse. — It is the doctrine of the Book of Revelation 
that they are acceptable to God who have been cleansed from sin, 
who are clothed in the fine linen of righteous acts. Men are thus 
cleansed and purchased unto God to be his people, because of, or 
through, the blood of the Lamb that was slain; i.e., through participa- 
tion in that moral life, that attitude toward sin and the world which 
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Jesus manifested in the laying down of his life. Thus the condition 
of acceptance by God is ethical, and the death of Jesus has its sig- 
nificance in that it is efficient for the bringing about of this ethical 
condition. 

12. Finally then, no New Testament writer teaches the doctrine 
that the death of Jesus satisfies a demand of God that sin shall be 
punished, or is substitutionary in the sense that in it Jesus endures 
the punishment due to others. The New Testament writers find the* 
significance of his death in its revelation of God's love, in its realiza- 
tion of the ideal of the suffering servant of Jehovah, in its fulfilment 
of the principle of devotion to the interests of mankind, in accordance 
with which all men ought to live. In other words, he, through his 
death, reconciles to God, brings into the favor of God, those who have 
faith in him, those who become partakers of his life, i. e., follow in his 
footsteps and adopt his principle of life. 

It is the especial thought of Paul that the death of Jesus is a demon- 
stration of the divine disapproval of sin, and as such furnishes a neces- 
sary basis for the justification through faith of those who have sinned; 
and that through his death he brought an end to the reign of statutory 
law and broke down the wall between Jew and gentile. 

It is the especial thought of Hebrews that through his suffering 
Jesus was made perfect, and that by his offering of himself through 
the external spirit, he being at once priest and offering, he displaced 
the old sacrificial system. 

It is the special thought of First Peter that the suffering of Jesus 
innocently, the righteous for the wicked, set for us an example that 
we should follow. 

But these peculiarities in no case amount to contradiction or involve 
mutually exclusive ideas. The common doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment is that as sin creates alienation between God and man, making 
man the object of divine displeasure, so repentance, faith in Jesus, 
adoption of that principle of life which Jesus exemplified pre-emi- 
nently in his death, is the basis of forgiveness and acceptance with 
God. 



